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Par Value for Italian Lira 


An initial par value for the Italian lira, 625 lire per 
U.S. dollar, has been established by agreement between 
the Government of Italy and the International Mone- 
tary Fund. The parities for the Italian lira in terms of 
gold and in terms of the U.S. dollar of the weight and 
fineness in effect on July 1, 1944 are as follows: 


0.00142187 gram of fine gold per lira; 21,875.0 lire 
per troy ounce of fine gold; 625.000 lire per U.S. dol- 
lar; and 0.160000 U.S. cent per lira. 


Source: International Monetary Fund, Press Release, 
Washington, D.C., March 31, 1960. 


Venezuelan Stand-By Arrangement with the Fund 


The International Monetary Fund has entered into 
a one-year stand-by arrangement that permits the Gov- 
ernment of Venezuela to draw up to $100 million in 
support of its efforts to achieve economic and financial 
stability. The arrangement makes available $15 million 
over the next three months. Drawings on the remaining 
$85 million are authorized, under the arrangement, 
after Venezuela’s acceptance of an increase in its Fund 
quota from $15 million to $150 million. The increase 
has been approved by the Fund and will become effec- 
tive following legislative action in Venezuela. 

After a two-year period during which an unbalanced 
fiscal position and inflationary financing led to a loss of 
reserves, the Venezuelan Government is taking meas- 
ures aimed at strengthening the national currency and 
maintaining its convertibility. The Government will 


IBRD Loan for Southern Rhodesia 

The World Bank on April 1 made a loan equivalent 
to US$5.6 million for the development of African 
farming in Southern Rhodesia. The loan will assist a 
program to improve the standard of living of African 
farmers by helping them to increase their output of 
crops and livestock, both for their own use and for 
sale. The loan was made to the Federation of Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland; the Federation will relend the 
proceeds to the Government of Southern Rhodesia, 
which is carrying out the program. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, and The Northern Trust 
Company of Chicago are participating in the loan, 
without the World Bank’s guarantee, for a total amount 
of $2,347,000, representing parts of the maturities 
which fall due between December 1, 1962 and Decem- 
ber 1, 1969. 

The program of the Government of Southern Rho- 
desia, for which the Bank’s loan is being made, is 


continue to preserve its exchange system free of 
restrictions. 

The Government is making an immediate reduction 
in official expenditures, which are to be financed with- 
out resort to inflationary means during the remainder 
of the 1959-60 fiscal year. The authorities plan to 
balance the budget for the fiscal year 1960-61 by lim- 
iting government expenditures to a level that can be 
financed by ordinary revenues and by long-term credits 
from abroad. The Central Bank of Venezuela, which 
by law is prohibited from extending credit to the Gov- 
ernment, is carrying out a cautious credit policy in 
relation to the private sector of the economy. 


Source: International Monetary Fund, Press Release, 
Washington, D.C., April 6, 1960. 


designed to overcome problems which have developed 
within the traditional tribal system of agriculture and 
to enable African farmers to improve their standard of 
The program was begun in 1956 and ex- 
tends over 7 years; the Bank’s loan will help to 
finance its cost during the last 3% years ending De- 
cember 31, 1962. 

Earlier government efforts to improve African agri- 
which included extension services and the 
establishment of a Native Development Fund, met with 
only limited success. 


living. 


culture, 


More effective measures were 
taken in 1951 when the Government passed the Native 
Land Husbandry Act, which provided for the perma- 
nent settlement of farmers on arable lands, with indi- 
vidual rights and responsibilities and with grazing rights 
in communal grazing areas. This concept is included 
in the current program, which provides for the survey- 
ing and assessing of arable land and of grazing land, 
allocation of individual plots and settlement areas, pro- 
vision of water supplies, and construction and improve- 
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ment of farm-to-market roads. It also includes soil 
conservation measures and the improvement and expan- 
sion of auxiliary services, such as agricultural research, 
demonstration, extension, credit, and marketing. 


The total cost of the program during the 34-year 
period through December 31, 1962 is estimated at 
about £11.7 million ($32.8 million). The Bank’s loan 
will help to cover the foreign exchange requirements; 
the remaining costs will be met by the Southern Rho- 
desian Government and the Native Development Fund 
to which both the Government and the farmers them- 
selves contribute. 


The loan is for a term of 10 years and bears interest 
of 6 per cent per annum including the 1 per cent com- 
mission which is allocated to the Bank’s Special Re- 
serve. Amortization will begin in December 1962. The 
loan is guaranteed by the United Kingdom. 


Source: International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, Press Release, Washington, 
D.C., April 1, 1960. 


Europe 


U.K. Reserves 

The United Kingdom’s holdings of gold and con- 
vertible earnings rose by £21 million in March and at 
the end of the month were £993 million. The increase, 
which was the largest monthly rise since April 1959, 
was after repayment of £5 million to the International 
Monetary Fund. The reserves position has benefited 
from the firmness of sterling in the foreign exchange 
markets, which in turn has been the result of two main 
influences: (1) the fact that payments normally favor 
the pound at this time of the year because most of the 
sterling area’s sales of raw materials are paid for dur- 
ing the spring; (2) the continuance of relatively high 
rates of interest in London as rates have fallen sharply 
in New York, which has led to a modest flow of funds 
to London. 


Source: The Times, London, England, April 2, 1960. 


U.K. Budget Results 


The United Kingdom’s over-all Exchequer deficit in 
the fiscal year ended March 31 was £314 million, com- 
pared with the budget estimate of £721 million for 
that year and an actual deficit of £182 million for 
1958-59. The improved position, when compared with 
the estimate, was due to a larger “above-the-line” sur- 
plus and a smaller “below-the-line” deficit than had 
been expected 12 months ago. The Exchequer’s ordi- 
nary revenue was £5,631 million, about £300 million 
more than estimated in the budget. Ordinary expendi- 
ture was broadly in line with the estimate, and the 
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surplus “above-the-line” amounted to £387 million, 
against the estimate of £102 million. 


Expenditure “below-the-line’—mainly loans to the 
nationalized industries and other public undertakings— 
exceeded repayments by more than £700 million; the 
1959-60 budget had provided for net expenditure of 
£823 million. Nearly all the nationalized industries, 
except coal mining, required less financing than had 
been expected. Other expenditure, e.g., repayment of 
postwar credits, guarantees for export finance, and 
finance for new towns, also fell short of the estimates. 


Sources: The Times, April 1, 1960, and The Econo- 
mist, April 2, 1960, London, England. 


U.K. Economic Survey 


The Economic Survey 1960 (Cmnd. 976) states that 
the expansion of economic activity in the United King- 
dom, which began in the last quarter of 1958, gradually 
gathered momentum and spread in 1959 to most sec- 
tions of industry and trade. By the last quarter of 
1959, industrial production was nearly 10 per cent 
higher than a year earlier, and there had been substan- 
tial increases in other forms of production. An increase 
in the working population and a decrease in unemploy- 
ment resulted in a rise of 1.3 per cent in employment. 
However, most of the increase in output was achieved 
through the fuller use of existing capacity. The growth 
of industrial activity and of demand generally led to 
higher imports, and therefore to an increased charge on 
the balance of payments. In addition, the United King- 
dom repaid some of its overseas debts, increased its 
subscription to the International Monetary Fund, and 
increased its loans and grants to overseas countries. 
Largely as a result of these transactions, reserves fell 
and overseas sterling holdings rose. 


An increase in home demand was brought about by 
the removal of restrictions on credit, an increase of 
public investment, and a reduction in taxation. The 
recovery of world trade provided a new opportunity 
to increase exports. Industrial production responded 
rapidly to this rise in home and overseas demand, in 
part because unused resources of manpower and pro- 
ductive capacity were available in the economy. Prices 
were stable, partly as a result of the cut in some taxes 
on expenditure but also because there was only a mod- 
erate increase in rates of pay. At the beginning of 1960, 
it seemed likely that investment and exports would con- 
tinue to expand with a further, though perhaps slower, 
increase in consumption. There were signs, however, 
that, if the growth in total home demand was left un- 
checked, too much strain might be put on productive 
resources and on the balance of payments. Partly for 
this reason, the bank rate was raised from 4 per cent 
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to 5 per cent in January 1960; this brought short-term 
interest rates in London more into line with those in 
other financial centers. 


The Survey suggests that during 1960 total fixed 
investment demand is likely to rise as much as in 1959. 
Also, public consumption will increase, and the demand 
for exports should continue to rise. Some increase in 
personal consumption may be expected, but the rate of 
investment in stocks is unlikely to expand as rapidly 
as in 1959. 


Public consumption is likely to rise by about 42 per 
cent in real terms in 1960, following the rise of 242 per 
cent in 1959. The main reasons for the expected rise 
in government consumption this year are the increase 
in defense expenditure and the expansion of health 
and other services. Consumption of local authorities 
also will increase, reflecting, in particular, improve- 
ment and expansion of educational services. Public in- 
vestment is likely to be about 6 per cent higher than 
in 1959-60. 


Private investment, excluding housing, is likely to 
increase rapidly in 1960 after two years of little change. 
Much of the additional investment will be accounted 
for by the iron and steel industry and by the motor 
industry, both of which aim to spend 50 per cent more 
than in 1959. Private investment in housing rose by 
about one quarter in real terms in 1959, and the large 
orders received by contractors in 1959 suggest that 
this investment will continue to rise in 1960. The fore- 
cast of public and private investment together, indicates 
that total fixed investment demand will rise at least 
as much in 1960 as it did in 1959. 


Personal consumption, which accounts for more than 
half of total demand, was 4 per cent higher in real terms 
in 1959 than in 1958. Nevertheless, there was a sub- 
stantial increase in personal saving, after allowance 
for the large rise in hire purchase and in bank lending. 
It seems probable that consumption will rise rather 
less in 1960 than in 1959. 


Investment in stocks rose rapidly in 1959 and was 
an important factor in the expansion of total demand. 
It seems unlikely that the rate of accumulation will 
be as great this year. 


There should be scope for an increase in output per 
capita this year that is larger than the annual average 
for the past decade; however, since there are fewer 
unused resources available now than a year ago, the 
increase in 1960 is not likely to be as large as in 1959. 
Order books in some industries are already lengthen- 
ing and, as the year progresses, it may be increasingly 
difficult to expand employment, particularly of skilled 
labor, in some areas. Since employment rose by 
300,000, to 23,300,000, in 1959, there will be less 
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scope in 1960 for increasing the numbers at work in 
the economy as a whole. Thus, the possibility of meet- 
ing the increase in home demand depends primarily 
on the scope of increasing per capita output of those 
already employed. 

The Survey states that lower prices are particularly 
important, not only because they benefit consumers but 
also because price stability reduces the pressure for 
wage increases. When decisions have to be made about 
wages, prices, profits, or dividends, all concerned have 
a part to play in moderating claims and so helping to 
make sure that the benefits of higher productivity are 
well spread. The Government’s responsibility is to 
ensure that the total claims on the economy do not 
exceed the total likely to be available from production. 
The outlook for costs is uncertain. In the last eight 
years, the average annual increase in productivity has 
been about 2 per cent. In 1959, the increase was 
much more than 2 per cent, because unused resources 
were brought into employment; in the years ahead, an 
average increase in productivity on the same scale can- 
not be expected. Some of the agreements to raise 
wages and salaries or to reduce hours of work, which 
were made during the winter of 1959-60, may have 
the effect of raising real rates of pay by nearly 5 per 
cent in the industries concerned; in fact, the increase 
in real rates would be as much as 6 or 7 per cent, 
depending on the overtime rates paid, if actual hours of 
work were not in practice reduced when the standard 
workweek was shortened. An untoward rise in unit 
costs would, therefore, be threatened if increases in 
pay were to occur from now on throughout industry 
each year. The Survey adds that labor costs are not 
the only problem and that it is right that all should 
share in the benefits of increasing productivity. 


In regard to external prospects, the Survey states 
that in 1960 the volume of imports may be expected 
to rise at least as fast as in 1959 and that there may be 
a slight deterioration in the terms of trade. Thus, it 
says, there is need for an even larger increase in the 
volume of exports this year than in 1959. Such an 
achievement will be possible only if U.K. export prices 
are competitive, if home demand does not hold back 
exports, and if firms in the United Kingdom take full 
advantage of the favorable world conditions. 


Source: The Times, London, England, March 31, 1960. 


Minting of Sovereigns 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated in the Brit- 
ish House of Commons in answer to a question on 
March 15 that 2,072,000 sovereigns had been minted 
in the calendar year 1957, 8,700,000 in 1958, and 
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1,385,368 in 1959. Sales of sovereigns may now be 

made against payment for external sterling or any 

foreign currency. 

Source: The Guardian, Manchester, England, March 16, 
1960. 


Netherlands Foreign Trade 


Increased demand from abroad for Netherlands goods 
was an important factor behind the strong recovery of 
the economy of the Netherlands in 1959. The value 
of imports and of exports was more than 10 per cent 
above the 1958 value, total exports amounting to 
f. 13.7 billion (US$3.6 billion) and total imports to 
f. 15.0 billion (nearly $4.0 billion). Thus, exports 
covered 92 per cent of total imports. 


The volume of imports was some 13 per cent greater 
than in 1958. The increase was most pronounced for 
consumer durable goods, especially textiles, and for 
finished industrial products, especially motor vehicles. 
Imports of investment goods rose less than might have 
been expected, considering the rate of expansion of 
total economic activity. Among raw materials, imports 
of coal and crude oil decreased, and those of wool, 
yarns, timber, and chemical products increased. The 
volume of exports also rose by 13 per cent. Exports 
of agricultural products increased by 11 per cent, con- 
siderably more than the annual average of 5 per cent 
for the last few years, and exports of machinery, tex- 
tiles, and chemical products also expanded markedly. 
The terms of trade improved by some 2 per cent, owing 
mainly to higher export prices for agricultural products 
in the second half of the year. 

Western Europe’s share in Netherlands foreign trade 
is steadily increasing. Of the Netherlands total imports 
in 1959, 44.5 per cent was received from the other 
countries of the European Economic Community 
(EEC) and 14.5 per cent from countries of the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Area (EFTA). Exports to the other 
EEC countries accounted for 44 per cent of total 
exports, and those to the EFTA countries accounted for 
24 per cent. Owing to the steady rise in Western 
Europe’s industrial output, the share of the United 
States and Canada in total Netherlands imports has 
decreased further, notwithstanding the higher degree 
of liberalization for imports from the dollar area. 


It is expected that imports will increase more than 
exports during 1960, and that the balance of payments 
surplus on current account, which amounted to some 
f. 1.8 billion (nearly $475 million) in 1959, will 
decrease to some f. 0.7 billion ($185 million). 


Source: Ministry of Economic Affairs, Press Release, 
The Hague, Netherlands, February 24, 1960. 


Gold Certificate Sales in Switzerland 


The Swiss National Bank has drawn the attention of 
all Swiss banks to the fact that the sale in Switzerland 
of gold certificates such as those issued by the Inter- 
national Gold Corporation (see this News Survey, 
Vol. XII, p. 247) is illegal. According to the Federal 
Law of December 23, 1953, these certificates are 
classed as fiduciary currency and therefore constitute 
an infringement of the monopoly of the bank of issue. 
The news survey of the Swiss Bank Corporation ob- 
serves in this connection that official circles in general 
view the creation of gold certificates with disfavor, 
because by helping the public to hoard they tend to 
diminish the gold reserves of the central banks in favor 
of the institutions that issue the certificates, and adds 
that if external convertibility for capital transactions 
were to become general, public interest in gold certifi- 
cates might be considerably extended. 

Source: Swiss Bank Corporation, Bulletin No. 73, 
Basle, Switzerland, January-February 1960. 


Norwegian-Soviet Power Project 

A contract approved by the Norwegian and U.S.S.R. 
Governments has been concluded by the Norwegian 
firm Norelectro for building a power plant for the 
U.S.S.R. on the Pasvik River which borders the two 
countries. The power plant will have a capacity of 
52,000 kilowatts and will be built completely under- 
ground. The Norwegian firm will do all the construction 
work and supply all material except the turbines and 
generators, which will be built in Leningrad and Sverd- 
lovsk. The contract is in accordance with the 1957 
Norwegian-Soviet agreement on the utilization of the 
water power in the Pasvik River (see this News Sur- 
vey, Vol. LIX, p. 392). A total of three power stations 
will be built, of which two will be for the U.S.S.R. In 
order to increase employment in the construction sec- 
tor, the Norwegian Government requested that Nor- 
wegian firms be allowed to build one of the two U.S.S.R. 
stations, and the U.S.S.R. Government agreed to this 
in 1958. The building of the power station will start 
this year; upon completion it will supply electricity 
for the Kola Peninsula. 
Source: Norges Handels og Sj@fartstidende, Oslo, Nor- 

way, March 24, 1960. 


Swedish Import Liberalization 


On the proposal of the National Board for Foreign 
Trade Licenses, the Government of Sweden has agreed 
to further relaxation of import controls. Except for a 
few agricultural products, the free list applied to imports 
from the OEEC area will be applicable from April 1 
to imports from the dollar area and from the majority 
of other countries with which trade is governed by 
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bilateral agreements. Imports from the bilateral East- 
ern European countries and Japan are not covered by 
this new regulation. The change means that, for pur- 
chases from the dollar area, such goods as cotton tex- 
tiles, nylon stockings, and coffee now appear on the 
free list. The power of the licensing authorities to lib- 
eralize imports has been extended to a number of 
goods, the import of which from even the OEEC area 
has been controlled; among these, the chief goods are 
ships, works of art, and valuables of certain kinds. 
Motor vehicles and component parts are still excluded 
from the free list, but the licensing of imports of these 
goods has been unrestricted for some time. This new 
relaxation of import controls affects only a small pro- 
portion of Swedish imports. 


Svenska Dagbladet, 
March 26, 1960. 


Source: Stockholm, Sweden, 


Wages in Sweden 


As a result of an agreement reached on March 18 
between the top organizations of labor and manage- 
ment, labor peace seems assured in Sweden for the 
next two years. According to the new agreement, wage 
rates will rise by about 3.5 per cent in both 1960 and 
1961. Because of the recent reduction of the work- 
week from 46 to 45 hours, however, the increase in 
total wage earnings during the current year will be 
only somewhat more than 1 per cent. The employers 
will pay the premiums for the new service pensions with- 
out making corresponding wage deductions, which this 
year would have amounted to around 2 per cent; this 
arrangement applies only to the current two-year term. 
There is, moreover, reason to expect that increases in 
hourly wage earnings will often exceed those provided 
for in the agreement, especially if the economic upswing 
continues. In several recent years, the average “wage 
slide” has amounted to between 3 per cent and 4 per 
cent. 

While the previous two-year settlement, for 1957-58, 
protected the workers against any unexpected rise in 
living costs, there is no such compensation clause in 
the new agreement. This omission is regarded as a 
“built-in inflation brake” of great importance. For 
the trade unions, stable living costs will be a vital con- 
cern, and they have already requested measures for a 
closer watch on prices. 

The agreement offers the low-wage groups—includ- 
ing practically all women—wage increases somewhat 
above the average. 

Settlements of this type usually set the pattern for 
the entire Swedish labor market. About 650,000 work- 
ers are directly affected by the agreement, but even 
for these workers there will be some separate negoti- 


ations, which are to be terminated before April 9, 
between the various employers’ associations and trade 
unions. 


Source: American-Swedish News Exchange, Inc., News 
from Sweden, New York, N.Y., March 30, 
1960. 


Trade Agreement Between Italy and Yugoslavia 


A new trade agreement valid for one year from 
April 1, 1960, which was signed in Belgrade by Italy 
and Yugoslavia on March 10, provides for an increase 
of $7-8 million in Yugoslav exports of live cattle and 
meat and the liberalization by Italy of imports of 
25 additional Yugoslav industrial products. The tem- 
porary Yugoslav restrictions on exports of maize have 
also been relaxed. It is estimated that, as a result of 
the agreement, the total value of trade between the 
two countries, which amounted to $80 million in 1959, 
will increase by 10-15 per cent. 


Sources: 24 Ore, Milan, Italy, March 11, 1960; Neue 
Ziircher Zeitung, Ziirich, 
March 12, 1960. 


Switzerland, 


Austria's Reparation Deliveries fo U.S.S.R. 
Austria’s reparation deliveries to the U.S.S.R. in 
1959 amounted to S 1,226 million (US$47.15 mil- 


lion), of which § 700 million was in goods (mainly 
machinery) and § 500 million in crude oil. The total 
was equal to 4.6 per cent of Austria’s exports and 
0.9 per cent of Austria’s gross national product. All 
obligations were fulfilled punctually during the year. 
Deliveries under the goods agreement will be completed 


in July 1961. In the budget for 1961, the Govern- 
ment will have to set aside S 455 million for oil 
deliveries and § 460 million for merchandise deliveries; 
and oil deliveries during the four years 1962-65 will 
cost about § 1.8 billion. The 1959 oil shipments were 
distributed almost equally between Czechoslovakia, 
Eastern Germany, Poland, and Hungary, whose import 
requirements of oil were satisfied in this way in pro- 
portions ranging from one fifth to one half. 

In 1959, Austria received § 221 million ($8.5 mil- 
lion) worth of Soviet oil free of charge under a 1958 
agreement with the U.S.S.R. designed to lighten Aus- 
tria’s burden (see this News Survey, Vol. XII, p. 86). 
These free annual Soviet deliveries of 500,000 tons of 
crude oil will continue during the period 1960-65. 


Sources: Osterreichische Nationalbank, Mitteilungen, 
February 1960, and Creditanstalt-Bankverein, 
Economic Letter, March 1960, Vienna, Aus- 
tria; Austrian Information Service, Austrian 
Information, New York, N.Y., March 12, 
1960. 
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Middle East 
U.S. Loans to United Arab Republic 


Under agreements signed in Cairo on March 26, the 
U.S. Government has loaned the Egyptian Region about 
LE 11.5 million in Egyptian currency arising from the 
sale of U.S. surplus agricultural products under agree- 
ments concluded earlier in accordance with U.S. Pub- 
lic Law 480. The loans are to be repaid over a period 
of 30 years with interest of 4 per cent per annum. The 
proceeds will be used to finance various projects, in- 
cluding roads, bridges, railways, and a telephone net- 
work. 

Under a further agreement signed on March 26, 
the U.A.R. will receive $15 million worth of U.S. to- 
bacco, cottonseed oil, and corn. 


Source: Middle East Economic Digest, London, Eng- 
land, April 1, 1960. 


Budget of Jordan 


Jordan’s budget for the year beginning on April 1, 
1960, which has been approved by the Cabinet, esti- 
mates expenditures, including JD 23 million financed 
by foreign aid, at JD 35.2 million and revenues at 
JD 34 million. The largest expenditure item is for 
defense, accounting for JD 18.5 million. The deficit 
will be financed out of previous years’ reserves. 


Source: Middle East Economic Digest, London, Eng- 
land, March 25, 1960. 


Far East 
Indian Import Policy 


India’s import licensing policy for the six-month 
period ending September 30, 1960 provides that, for 
established importers, quotas will be increased for 
21 items, including brass scrap, certain types of trans- 
former, motorcycle and scooter parts, and watches. 
Imports of gold watches and watches valued at more 
than Rs 150 (US$31.50), c.if., will be prohibited, 
however. For 52 items, quotas have been reduced or 
abolished for established importers. 


Applications for actual users will be considered for 
24 new items, including electronic valves and printing 
machinery. The basic period has been extended for 
34 items, including natural and synthetic essential oils, 
paper products, coal tar dyes, and machine tools. 


The new policy provides for slightly larger imports 
of industrial raw materials than heretofore, and for 
annual licenses for actual users and established im- 
porters of certain items, including newsprint. Taken 
together, these adjustments are marginal and indicate 
that total imports will remain approximately the same 


as in the six-month period from October 1, 1959 to 

March 31, 1960. 

Source: The Journal of Commerce, New York, N.Y.., 
April 5, 1960. 


Chinese Assistance to Nepal 


The Government of Mainland China has agreed to 
make a grant of Rs 100 million (US$21 million) to 
the Government of Nepal over a period of three years. 
This is in addition to the balance of Rs 40 million 
authorized under a previous agreement in 1956, which 
Nepal has not yet utilized. The aid received under the 
new agreement will finance the purchase by Nepal of 
imported equipment, machinery, materials, other com- 
modities, and technical services. China will provide 
experts and technicians to assist Nepal in the con- 
struction of certain projects yet to be specified, as well 
as training facilities for Nepalese personnel in China. 
Source: The Financial Times, London, 

March 28, 1960. 


England, 


Burma's Rice Exports 


Exports of milled rice from Burma in 1960 are esti- 
mated at 2 million long tons. In 1959, 1,673,000 tons 
of milled rice and 111,000 tons of bran were exported. 
The carry-over at the end of 1959 was 520,000 tons 
(see this News Survey, Vol. XII, p. 265). 

Burma’s rice crop in 1959-60 is substantially larger 
than the previous postwar record crop of 1958-59. 
Weather was again favorable for production. From 
100,000 to 200,000 acres more were planted to rice, 
and yields per acre were higher than in the previous 
year. 


Sales totaling 1,616,000 tons of rice from the cur- 
rent crop were successfully negotiated by January 15. 
The leading buyers, in order of volume of purchases, 
are Indonesia, India, Ceylon, Pakistan, Yugoslavia, 
Mauritius, the Ryukyus, Japan, and Poland. Sales to 
Malaya and Singapore have not yet been finalized. 
Burma has not published the 1960 export price of 
rice, but unofficial sources indicate that the State 
Agricultural Marketing Board has lowered its export 
price for the basic quality to £32 per long ton, f.o.b., 
against £34 in 1959. To induce larger purchases, the 
Board has adopted a sliding-scale price policy in its 
negotiations with other governments: for purchases up 
to 100,000 long tons, £32 10s. Od. per ton; up to 
200,000 tons, £32 5s. Od; up to 300,000 tons, £32; 
up to 400,000 tons, £31 15s. Od; up to 500,000 tons, 
£31 10s. Od; and for every additional 100,000 tons, 
a drop of 5s. per ton is allowed. 


Source: Department of Agriculture, Foreign Crops 
and Markets, Washington, D.C., February 29, 


1960. 
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Thailand’s Import Ban on Tin and Wolfram Ores 


According to the Ministry of Economic Affairs of 
Thailand, imports of tin and wolfram ores have been 
banned to prevent imports of tin ores from abroad 
from being included in Thailand’s exportable quota 
under the International Tin Council arrangements. 


Source: The Bangkok Post, Bangkok, Thailand, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1960. 


Mining in the Federation of Malaya 


Malayan tin mines in 1959 produced 833,310 piculs 
of tin concentrates containing 37,525 tons of tin metal, 
compared with the 1958 output of 859,178 piculs con- 
taining 38,458 tons of metal. A total of 818,450 piculs 
of concentrates, with metal content of 36,863 tons, 
was delivered to the smelters of Penang, Butterworth, 
and Singapore; the export duty paid on these deliveries 
was $M 35.5 million. The permissible export quota 
allotted to the Federation by the International Tin 
Council for the year 1959 was 36,900 tons. 


Production of iron ore in 1959 rose to 3.8 million 
tons, from 2.8 million tons in 1958, and coal produc- 
tion totaled 76,000 tons, compared with 66,000 in 
the previous year. Because of the absence of any 
industrial demand, production of coal ceased alto- 
gether at the end of January 1960, although extensive 
unworked reserves remain. Other minerals whose out- 
put increased in 1959 are bauxite, gold, and china 
clay; production of ilmenite, monazite, wolfram, schee- 
lite, and columbite decreased. 


Source: Far Eastern Economic Review, Hong Kong, 
February 25, 1960. 


Planning in Cambodia 


Cambodia’s first five-year development plan, cover- 
ing the period 1960-64, is expected to increase the 
national product, presently running at the rate of 
US$90 million a year, by 2 per cent annually. The 
plan emphasizes the development of agricultural pro- 
duction through more intensive use of land, develop- 
ment of drainage and irrigation, and improvement of 
agricultural techniques. A major aim is to increase 
output of rice, rubber, and cotton. The plan also pro- 
vides for the diversification of crops, including the 
promotion of jute, sugar cane, coconut, tea, coffee, 
oil palm, and other products. 


Industrialization will be limited to developing light 
industries using local raw materials. New industries 
for papermaking, cotton weaving, plywood, and cement 
manufacturing are being established, financed under 
economic aid from the People’s Republic of China. 
Other new industries would include a brewery, sugar 
mill, and jute bag plant. 


To aid in the expansion of production, the plan 
envisages the development of electric power output by 
increasing the capacity of existing thermal stations and 
building new hydroelectric plants, the improvement and 
expansion of the road network, the completion of 
needed installations at the new port of Sihanoukville, 
the improvement of airports, and the expansion of 
radio communications with foreign cities. 


The principal aims of the plan are to lessen depend- 
ence on foreign aid, improve the balance of payments, 
and increase employment opportunities by encouraging 
a return to farms and by creating state enterprises. 

Over-all financing of the plan is estimated at 8 billion 
riels. Foreign aid is expected to contribute 2.5 billion 
riels and national resources, 5.5 billion. It is hoped 
that investment by the private sector may be about 
6 billion riels over the five-year period. Annual ex- 
penditures from domestic resources are scheduled to 
increase from 850 million riels in 1960 to 1,450 mil- 
lion in 1964, while the contribution from foreign aid 
is expected to decline from 650 million riels in 1960 
to 350 million in 1964. 

Source: Department of Commerce, Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Washington, D.C., March 21, 1960. 


Gross National Product of Korea 


According to the Bank of Korea’s review of the 
economy in 1959, the gross national product (GNP) 
in real terms increased by 4.5 per cent, which was 
less than the 6.4 per cent increase in 1958 and the 
average annual increase of 5.2 per cent for the five- 
year period 1954-58. The decrease in the rate of 
growth in 1959 was due to a marked slowing down in 
agricultural growth, which amounted to only 2.8 per 
cent in 1959, against a rise of 8.1 per cent in 1958 
and of 11.3 per cent in 1957. The agricultural sector 
represents about 40 per cent of the GNP. 

The group of secondary industries, mining, manu- 
facturing, and construction, expanded in real terms by 
7.1 per cent in 1959, compared with a 6.3 per cent 
rise in 1958. Mining output expanded by 20.7 per cent, 
and manufacturing and construction by 5.3 per cent. 

New capital investment in 1959 was 3.5 per cent 
less than in the previous year. A decrease in counter- 
part fund expenditures owing to declining foreign eco- 
nomic aid caused a decline in fixed capital investment. 
Private investment remained about the same as in 1958. 
Sources: The Korean Republic, Seoul, Korea, March 18 

and 23, 1960. 


Wholesale Prices in Japan 


Wholesale prices in Japan, which had increased 
almost continuously from October 1958 to November 
1959, declined in each of the following three months. 
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The total reduction during the period November 1959 
to February 1960 amounted to 0.7 per cent. This 
downward movement was dominated by a fall in the 
prices of textiles. The over-all price index for February 
was 2.8 per cent above the index for February 1959. 
Bank of Tokyo, Weekly Review, Tokyo, 
Japan, March 21, 1960. 


Source: 


United States and Canada 
Release of Rubber from U.S. Stockpile 


The U.S. Administration has disclosed the terms of 
legislation, now pending in the Congress, under which 
it will sell more than 400,000 tons of stockpiled natural 
rubber. The maximum tonnage to be disposed of in 
any quarterly period will be in accordance with the 
scale of prices realized for rubber. This scale begins 
at 30 cents per pound; no rubber will be sold for less 
than this price. Quarterly sales of rubber from stock- 
pile will be 9,000 long tons when the price range is 
30-32 cents, 18,000 long tons when the range is 
32-34 cents, and 27,000 long tons when the range is 
34-36 cents. When the price of rubber rises above 
36 cents, there will be no limit to sales. 


Source: The Journal of Commerce, New York, N.Y.. 
March 31, 1960. 


Canadian Exchange Rate 

The exchange rate for the Canadian dollar, which 
for some time has been at a premium of 5 per cent 
on the U.S. dollar, was $1.0409 per U.S. dollar on 
April 6. U.S. demand for Canadian funds has re- 
cently slackened with the cessation of new bond flota- 
tions in the United States by Canadian provinces and 
municipalities. 
The Journal of Commerce, New York, N.Y.., 
April 1 and 7, 1960. 


Sources: 


Other Countries 


Foreign Trade of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 

The Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, which 
had a trade deficit of £R 21.4 million in 1957 and 
of £R 21.8 million in 1958, had a record surplus of 
£R 36.8 million in 1959. The change was due mainly 
to an increase in exports, from £R 135.8 million in 


1958 to £R 187.0 million in 1959. Imports, valued 
f.o.b., which had declined markedly from the abnor- 
mally high level of £R 177.5 million in 1957 to 
£R 157.6 million in 1958, decreased further, to 
£R 150.2 million, in 1959. 


About half the increase in the value of exports was 
due to the recovery in the price of copper, which is 
the main item in the Federation’s exports. The volume 


of copper deliveries also rose substantially. In addi- 
tion, shipments of tobacco increased markedly after 
the record crop of 1958. The decline in imports in 
1958 and 1959 was associated with the strict monetary 
policy adopted in the former year in response to the 
deterioration in the Federation’s balance of payments. 
However, a fall in import prices—the first in several 
years—also contributed to the decline in 1959. 

With the improvement in the trade balance, restric- 
tions on dollar imports were relaxed on four separate 
occasions in 1959. By November 27, only ten items 
remained on the restricted list for dollars goods. As of 
January 1, 1960, the restricted list was further reduced, 
leaving only clothing, cotton piece goods, television 
sets, radio sets and gramophones, and fishing nets (ex- 
cept those for sport) under control when imported 
from the scheduled dollar countries. 


Source: Federal Information Department, Newsletter, 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Salis- 
bury, March 18, 1960. 


Fund Executive Board 

Mr. Jorge Hazera, who has been appointed Director 
of Administration of the Inter-American Development 
Bank, terminated on March 31 his period of service as 
Alternate Executive Director of the International Mone- 
tary Fund for Costa Rica, Cuba, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, and Venezuela. 


Fund Transactions 


The record of Fund transactions published in /nter- 
national Financial Statistics, April 1960, shows that in 
February Argentina purchased $3.5 million in U.S. dol- 
lars and the same amount in deutsche mark, and the 
Dominican Republic $2.5 million, under their stand-by 
arrangements with the Fund, and that Iceland pur- 
chased $2.8 million. Repurchases were made by Bolivia 
($500,000), Honduras ($3.8 million), India ($50 mil- 
lion), and the United Kingdom ($14 million). 


International Financial News Survey, written by mem- 
bers of the staff of the Fund, is based on material 
published in newspapers, periodicals, official documents, 
and other publications as cited at the end of each note. 
Explanatory material may be added, but no Fund 
editorial comment or opinion. Therefore any views 
expressed are taken from the sources quoted and are not 
necessarily those of the Fund. 

The News Survey is published weekly, except in the 
Christmas and New Year weeks. It may be obtained free 
of charge by applying to 
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